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We hope that “A. A.” wil continue a correspon- 
dence which has already atlorded us much plea- 
sure. We shall always bid her a cordial wel- 
come.—Ed. 

For the Gazette and Athencum 

Sir, 

Permit one word moie upon a subject 
which FE will allow has been exhausted.— 
[refer to an essay which appeared in the 
third entitled 
* Courtship and Marriage.’’ My remarks 
shall be confined toa part of the article to 
in the rest T join most 
From the system of ‘ surveil- 


number of the Gazette, 


which I allude ; 
heartily. 
lance’? not one good consequence can be 
expected, and it is almost impossible to 
ealculate the extent of the evils which it 
engenders.—{f would only plead that the 
sex do not deserve such general condemna- 
tion—It is weak woman who is fickle ;— 
{t is vain woman who ts tritling ;—It is 
But woman 
is none of 


base woman who is deceitful. 

m her own natural character 
these.—Is her heart an ‘* unfathomable 
pit;’—Ts she all * artifice and deception?” 
—The first may be so; man must best 
know how woman's heart is read by man, 
vet it may be that it is not always deceit 
on her part which makes her character 
an enigma: she is a being of strong, deep, 
what affec- 


feelings ; from 


actions arise, 


unutterable 
particular 
doubtful, for when feelings are strong, as 
man, if he has read his own heart and 
studied his own actions, well knows, the 
results are often various and enigmatical. 


tions is often 


I would be understood to speak of those 
portions of my sex whose manners have 
been polished by an intercourse with refi- 
ned society.—Nor would I be supposed to 
defend all even of these.—There are to be 
found the weak, the vain, the base of wo- 


mankind among these. But it is the gen- 


eral character of the sex which I would 
wish to redeem from undeserved ebloquy. 
Woman was formed to be the domestic 
companion of man, formed to soothe him 
with her kindness when his feelings are 
wounded, or his spirits exhausted by ming- 


— 
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ling in the crowd, fiom which she ts hap- 
pily shut out;—formed to love him with 
a devotion which may repay him tor the 
fatigue which he necessarily endures, for 
vexations which he inevitably meets ;— 
formed to receive all his troubles in her 
faithful bosom, with an affection which 
glows most brightly and fervently while 
his love feeds it, but which still lives on 
even through his indifference. Such is 


the design of woman, nor does she al- 


ways disappoint the purpose of her creator. 
I have been drawing no imaginary charac- 
ter, I have been depicting no ideal excel- 
lence ; it is the character of woman such as 


actions such as I have seen. 

Regret, not vanity, has prompted these 
remarks; Regret, that all women should 
appear to any one so inherently bad; Re- 
gret, that while virtue still lives in female 
hearts, any man should be so unfortunate 
in his intercourse with our sex. 


A. A. 


THE WEARY SOLDIER AND HIS 
FAITHFUL COMPANION. 


He who travels in lonely meditation of 
the past, and in dejection forthe future, 
whose chequered scene has borne diverse 
disappointments, and whose to-morrow 
promises only a continuation of suffering ; 
to the solitary who traverses the sterile de- 
sert, or wounds his weary feet on the craggy 
rock ; to him who ascends the precipice 
with a long way before him; to the pau- 
per, the disbanded soldier, and to the wan- 
dering stranger, What a solace is the faith- 
ful, obedient, patieht, fond and trusty dog ! 
his company cheers, his vigilance protects, 
his faint and sleeping master; his eyes 
glistening with gratitude tell deserted man 
that he has still one friend. I have more 
than once had to mention this animal in 
my sketches of life ; the present brief ac- 
count, however, will I trust not prove 
wholly uninteresting, as it tends to inspire 
the breast with a kindliness towards those 
creatures which anall-wise Providence has, 
in his infinite wisdom and mercy, created 
for man’s use and amusement; and surely 
that poor docile brute who defends his 
master, shares his vicissitudes, watches his 
slumbers, and gratefilly partakes of his 
pittance, cannot be below the notice even 
of the lords of the creation. 











TL have known her, a faithful account of 


burst on a sudden (at the sharp turn of @ 
by-road) ona fierce-loohing ragged soldier ; 
he had huge mustaches, a brow furrowed 
by care and hardships, but not by time, a 
small fiery eye, a short athletic form, au- 
tumnal tints anarked the colour of his spare 
hair, and the ruddy hue of nature seemed 
to have fled from his cheek, for want of 


filled knapsack lay by his side, and a staff, 
with which he walked; he was unarmed, 
or he would have been a most alarming 
object; his worn out shoes were thrown off 
to a sinall distance from him, and he seem- 
ed to be easing his blistered feet on na- 
ture’s Carpet. 

“Charg’d, as he was with grief, and toils, and cares, 
Furrow’'d his face by hardships, not by years ; 

In his own country fore’d to ask his bread, 
Seorn'd by those slaves for whom he oft had bled; 
Forgot of all his own domestic band, 

His faithful dog remaimed, his only triend.” 


I will not conceal from my reader, that 
alone, and without any weapon of defence, 
and in a most unfrequented travelling situ- 
ation, | was not wholly free from all ap- 
prehension ; but summoning up my pre- 
sence of mind, I gave a loud clearing of 
my voice, and exclaimed in French, * well 
betide thee, brother traveller.’—* Serri- 
teur, monsteur,” hoarsely responded the 
discharged soldier, whilst his dog advanced 
boldly, more to reconnoitre than to attack 
me, and rather to throw me to a distance 
from the humble seat of his master’s re 
pose, than to annoy or interrupt me in my 
journey. There was a sort of generalship 
in the dog’s man@uvre, and even his bark 
was more of a signal of precaution, than 
the first commencement of hostilities. 

I lengthened, without quickening my 
pace, and was not ill pleased to gain ground 
by this progression ; 1 should have liked 
to have taken out my purse and to have 
divided it with the broken veteran; J 
have since regreted that I did not do so, } 
am convinced that T might have done it 
with safety, but L was under another im- 
pression at the time. Casting my head 
slightly inclined over my shoulder, when 
at a little distance, I beheld the poor dog 
licking his master’s feet, on which the lat- 
ter, pulling a bit of black bread out of his 
pocket, put it to his hungry lips, but with- 
drawing it, as en reflection, threw it to the 
mute comrade of his misfortunes; here ] 
felt aswell about my breast which Tabstain 
from expressing ; I still kept my eye upon 
the two objects, the soldier rose stiffly, 
cast his knapsack to the dog to carry, and 





crying out, “allons Dragon, encore une 


the cultivating hand of comfort; a half 
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esting merning, 


‘ 1 ’ ' ' 1 
olunced into the forest, imiconsiderately every) wish Wineb her pi 


men fe | 

" to i the border of a dake rile fanes suugested it her. Nutone 
@ there isa terry-boat. pever knew what coutradicetion Was: iit 

The Wel s tthe poor soldier re verbe it Corse jitentas bee Lippe: lihsome lo hie 


fobaqcuiaad aga on mv ears the em every vonthiul error she committed was 


r} 


} ! 
hithsis Sale) Ob eveore (acai, Or rather oer iscribed to her livel, character, and was 
mor.) atten so many thorny paths, gloomy the more ve idilvy excused; nav, even her 
* ! 
aspects, aud hard travels, bherhtened the voodness ot heart was hichly extolled, 


ntorest of the prhavarss With the puetinye When sie re quite db hes COM) AHLOTLES for the 
(the veteran and his doe Play down to severity. and ail treatment she had shown 
stoamd with ‘*allons Dragon, encore une tow rds them to the ebuthitions of her an- 
gute, Lvose gravely and i low spirits the cer, 


feeling mvself com- The prous Paanasns was the only person 


phetely* \ WV ANDPERING Hlenwar. who coustdered this rash mdulvenes an] 


another pomntot view, and was bold enough, | 


GERMAN LEEPER ATURE. 


particularly im the confession il, to Give dis 
advice upon it. But whenever the pareits, 
THE SORCERERS 
Np. inheritance of heaven, were made to re flect 
upon their tnypadieious conduet by the ex 


A Lil 
In those recions ta whieh, when the snow poveations of the eoufessor, all the wood 


is clissoived’ thpon the Carpathian Moun- they had effeeted, was aga trustrated by 


the flattery of the conrtiers who surrounded 
them. and who extolled Antonta’s merits, 


even in her presence, that, msterd of com- 


tamis, Where, after heavy showers, rapid 

torrents rush down anto the valhies, and the 

swollen Vistula suddenly overtlows ats | 
| 


, | +} 
banks. there stood upon a hemht., which ing to any fixed resolution, to counteract 


the evils of her education, thes only ridi- 


commanded the whole country, a stately 


castle (built in the times of the Jegellons) 


which, together with the surrounding ter | pie seruples of conscience gave him. Nav, 


ritory, be lonagee d tothe Vayvvod Zochanow- y, | > thy latter was one dav speaking 
shi. “Phas price had, at vartous pertods, | carnestly upon the subseet, the sister of the 


, 
erved his conntry by his iotleence at the | Vayvod's lady, who was dime d'honneur at 


ithe court of Warsaw, and was at this pe 
service, by the valor which distinguished riod upon a visit to the castle. answered 
his arms, dn protecting her ecarist the in- bien in a petulant manner: 
youds of the "Purks and “Partars. Tle had | «Make yourself happy, venerable fa- 
now retiwed, with his beautiful and accom | ther! what signifies it that Antonia suf- 
plished lady, to a favourite country do- | ters a fittle purgatory inthe other world, 
Wein he abhernted from his foretathers— |) oy ghar she passes her time gay and merrily 
That tranquillity. and coufentinent how- | in this.” 
ever, Which he promised himself, in this | 
retreat. trom. the cabals of court, were | 
louded by the death of his) children.— 
Antonia was the only surviving child of 
te boys and ails. Her lovely. features, 
nd personal charms, combined with a 
tively nnagmeation, mereased the love her 
parents naturally bore her: whilst, at the 
Stine time, thes created painful apprehen- 
sions, that. from the delteate state of hen 
health, and her tender frame, she might 
shortly share the fate of their departed 


Piet. and he had rendered her even greater 


The anxious countenance however, 
Which Daiasus turned towards heaven, 
was not observed in the general laugh 
iwhich this occasioned. Agreeabls with 
the advice of Mary (the Vayvod's sister- 


through a mereantile house at Warsaw, 
to repair to the castle, in order to - finish 
| Antonia’s education. Elegance of man- 
ners, a graceful deportment, with the fa 
feilitv inthe French language, whieh she 
pet soon acquired, only served to increase An- 
clildren. "Phe amioble parents might a Aig ‘ 
: " tonia’s vanity by the unqualified encomtuns 
therefore look tor some allowance. if the 
. " : - which were bestowed upon her. 
excessive indulvence thev showed her, poss ; . ; 
Phe parents, at the first sight of Demoi- 
winewhat spoilt her, as they granted her 
. selle Marie, were bv no means prepossessed 
we : he = ~ . > Yr ’ ar » ic » j - 
eens unto ste enelins epee wibials by her personal: appearance, which exhibi 
ul faithfully followed his master (a brave officer, ted a picked chin, a crooked nose, a tooth- 
st whose friendship EP shall ever feet proud.) | less mouth, cat-like eves, black bushy hair, 
of per snieeeten “SN “abe 
rough many a glorious campaugn, and wireh was | and a certain vellowish brown complexion, 
vonnded tthe gory tield of Waterloo by a usus- | whicl k th WE | ; R 
hat. " by the eile of his old companion tiv Veh MAK 2. Dante enen women. ut, 
iptain’s charger, came hy his death inthe defence | observing the Lnprovement w hich their 
efhis master, who was attacked by amad dog; the | daughter made under hea supe rintendence, 
ine Ve «le : ‘ ’ ie 4% < - ' 
poor canine veteran stew his foe, but he was | they becan to consider her im the licht of a 


obliged to be shot, im consequence of the wounds . + he 
which he received ia t! beneteciress and friend ; and her influence 


ihe conflict; conld the att-e- ; pace os Saga ate 
ton and courage of man co turther? Oh, no! the | Over them aatis increased. Phe indiffer 
thing is impossible; to be ready for every proof of! ence towards all the duties of religion, 


¢. sabe e fe vic. a la mort, alu fee : 
attachment, to he « , mort, alwavethe | which at first surprised them in Marie, was 
rame would do heneur to a being possessed of 


. La 4 . wie > > 
reason; still are these properties existing, where | — om" rlooked. Phey first ridiculed the 
ustines supplies ats place. old shivering Damasus; then brought the 
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"The vam young 
i stumptious apparel, without regard to 


pwho wished to bring up thei ehald tor the | 


)  enled the old monk, for the troubles whieh | 


in-law) a Parisian lady was written’ to, | 


pies’ i rite contempt, and, tlnally, pi 
7 ' ’ ; ° %; a' 
eee d piOCn CIR Perel sO WMseki, Vaan 
brite eled, that th COMTT GEN Lcekiel 
eon taurmed away. from having 
»pcousicted Of various trauds and all 
hinds of scandalous practices might be 


Once more recerved unto taveur. "Pine Ji “, 
was therefore allowed to mah lis re-ap- 
pearance atthe castle, and he came with 
fresh articles of dress every dav, whieh 
were dminediately purchased for Antonia. 

lady was provided with 
economy, as she never expressed a wos! 
for aoyv thing that was not dmimediatels 


cranted her. She disdaimed to associat 


; with any of her yavenile friends and piay 


inmates, who had once shared her confidence 

and the latter were probably as anxious to 
abandon her society that they dwight no 
longer be exposed to her caprices and ill 


) humor. 


Ag 
zentionnan of very small fortuoe, revting 
his tarm= trom the Vayvod, faithfully ad. 
hered to her young friend. She was only 

ftwo vears older than Antonia, although she 
fassisted her mother in carving on her 
jhousehold aifais, on which account her 
parents declined the offer made to them 
| by the \V aN vod to have Agnes educated at 
| 
| 
! 


nes alone, whose father was a country 


the same time with Antonta, representing 
to bun, * that a poor girl, whose fortune 
depended entirely upon her industry and 
cood behaviour, did not require such an 
education as would tit her only for the 
society of the opulent and persous of quali- 
tv, and which, tor that reason, would fill 
their daughter with lofty ideas and expec- 
tations, Incompatible with her fortune.’"— 
They adhered to this decision; although 
the Vayvod frequently pressed the offer at 
the instization of Marie, who disappointed 
at not gaining Agnes over to her purposes, 
i viewed heronty with supercilious contempt. 
Marie formd means to assure the parents 
of Antonia, that the rustic and uncultivated 
manners of Agnes would be prejidicial to 
their daughters education, and thus en- 
deavored to break otf the imtercourse be- 
tween the two young girls, whose early 
habits had ciosely attached them to each 
other. "Phe ridicule passed upon Agnes, 
Who bent her knee as often as she went by 
a crucifix, or a picture of the Virgin Mary, 
the contempt which her simple attire, for 
the most part of the work of her own 
hands, exetted, her blushes and bashful- 
less represented as awkwardness, gradually 
lessened the warmth of attachment towards 
the friend of her early youth. Agnes and 
her parents perceiving the change wrought 
upon Antonia’s mind by Marie's address, 
modestly withdrew ; and Agnes hencefor- 
ward presented herself ouly on birth-days 
and other anniversartes, either to express 
her humble congratulations or to offer some 
trifling present to Antonia. 


It happened on one of these mornings, 
that she came when Antonia was at her 








which two waiting maids, under} 


busied | 


rotlet, at 
Marie's superimtendance, 
thouther person. Antoniaenchanged ates 

triendily words wath Agnes, whilst tier hair | 
; adorimg with costiv | 
tirming to the! 


Were 


was arranging and 
when, suddenly 
class, to wlueh, im her conversation with 
Acnes, she park Lino attention, her cheeks! 
heoanto Hash with anzer, and sie exclamn- | 
ed: tt Hey! what) stupacdits 
herself to hei Walling WOlien, how uals 
blook ! you stupid creatures! One of 
the poor girls endeavoured to exculp ate 
berscif, when Antonia, In a rage, threw 
the class at her head. the poor ctrl was 
severely hurt by the breaking of the lass, 


wee Is: 


} . 
addressing 


and sanne diops of biood ran down hes 
checks. Ageress trembled with fear: An- 
tonla too seemed to repent of what she bad 
done, but upon Marie callmg out to her sa 
the French language, that the greatest 
fault a person of quaiity could commit was | 
to acknowledge herseit) in’ an error, she 
the gurl, in an angry 
if she com- 


ordered voice, to! 
eo on with dressing her, but 


mitted auy other mistake, she should be 


—— 


pusushed more severely. 

Agnes, shocked at) Antonia’s intempe- 
rate couduct, looked out of the window 
Without uttering a words: and. as soon as 
the toilet was jmished, and that Marie and 
the maids had retived, Antonia came tp to 
her, aud observing a tear in her eye, asked 
Acnes what was ihe matter with her ?— 
“Oh my dear lady,” said she, * tam 
praving for vou.” Antonia felt some emo- 
tion, but Marie’s quick return prevented the 
favourable impression having any effect; 
and Marie now endeavoured the more to! 
keep Agnes out of Antouia’s Company. — | 


Antonia had now completed her thir- | 
reenth vear. Her beauty, together with 
the hope of becoming the possessor with 
her hand, of her father’s splendid estates, 
attracted the first voung noblemen of the 
country to the Vayvod’s castle, when one 
festivity was followed rapidly by another. 
Antonia, the heroine of all these fetes, 
thought of nothing but entertainments and 
of herself. when she was taken ill: and, 
duving the many cheerless nights which 
the pain she endured occasioned her, she | 
recalled to her recollection how Agnes had | 
sat by her bedside in similar circuistances | 
when they were children together, and, | 
by the tender anxiety she evinced for her, 
atforded her every alleviation of her suffer- 
megs. Antonia had no sooner made this | 
known to the mother of Agnes, when she | 
was ordered to the castle to take care of her, 
sick friend. With a willing heart she un-j; 

' 
| 
| 


! 
| 
| 
' 


dertook the task. It was not merely the} 
recovery of her friend’s health, but the) 


care of her soul that engaged her attention. 
Upon her touching ightly, however, for the 
first time, upon the idea of death, Antonta | 
trembled | 
on her knees before the bed, bedewed he: 
hands with tears, and conjured her to aye 


with fear. Acnes threw herself 


regard for her soul. She thea began to 


- tomed to leave his abode 


\Np AMERICAN VPHEN UM, | b; 


pray; but Antonia assured her she was | 
Notin a state to accompany her in prayer, 
as the dread of death deprived her of the | The prlous Danoasus moreover, who had 
use of her rotellectual faculties. Jong been in oa bad state of health, was 
Agnes knew that Damasus was accus- | found one morning tying dead in his room 
before a anda young priest, whe 


prolises made to trod 


angels Were soon forgotten 


Pleasure s and the 


and the holy 


at stuarise, and | CAOSB 9 
padapted his ideas entirely to the ton pre 

Pyalent im the house, obtained has situation 
| upon Marie's dtercession. Byer effort 
was now qaade to keep Neves ont of the 
way; and allthe good tmpiessions whieh 
had been inade on the anind of Antonia, 
were soon obliterated. The Neones 
wasdeeply sensiide of this. “Phe expecta 
tion of boime onee with Antonia, aa the 
presence of Grodand allthat wes holy. had 


vo to pravers in the chapel ot the castle.— 
She went to lim and found hii kneeling 
before the altar, at which Agnes also tell 
down, and prayed tor Antonta.  Danmrasus, 
as he rose up, observed her. Agnes ex- 
plained to dita the inotive that hag brought 
beri search of bio. ‘Phe venerable old 
min bichivy: commmenaded her, promised 
forthwith tosay dass for Antonia, to im, 
plore the fioly Angel to come to her pro- 
tection, and to visit’ Antonia) bimself.— | taken such strong possession of her heart, 
ANcnes begved of umuto pay lis visit early [that she seized every opportunity of bing 
inthe motning, before Marie, who would | se her back to the path of righteousness, 
hear wotliteg Of Antonia bemg reminded of | At times, Antonia 
dieati, could prevent thei meeting. Agnes | Hin ible at this assidtuty ; but the sincere 
returued to her sick trend, prepared her | cordialits Which het 
for a visit: from the venerable Damasus, | ber. the amiable languace and manner she 
who soon after tottered ito tie toom, sup- | adopted towards her, brought her always 
porting hunself upon his staif. The old | back to her. Maric observed this with 
man, who, from her earliest infancy, had | Malignity. My Lady suid) she one 
participated mm all her little sorrows, who , day tu Vatonia, ‘sanee youldte haw grown 
had endeavoured to warm her heart for |p) Fallow myseif no further influence 
every thing that was holy, and to make her | you than you youself grant ime, but 
acquainted with God and the duties she |! this miscrable Agnes, who ts so greath 

owed Lim, failed notin the present instance, | your inferior an talent, In understanding, 
in producing a right impression. When | @nd) polite education, to become your 
he sat himself down at her sick bed-side, | ttoress ? She ought to know of herselt 
and spoke like an inspired person, of the | that the daughter of a little county gentle- 
probability of the approaching hour of | 0n is not at all adapted to be the compan- 
death, of the goudness of the All-merciful, | 104 of the danghter of a Vayvod." "Thus 
of the great hopes which were held out be- she poisoned the friendship of youth. ‘Phe 
vund the grave, of the joys of eternity ; |More Agues observed the coolness with 
when his sanctified features and his eve [which she was treated by Antonia, the 
became more animated, tears began to more she redoubled her efforts to regain 
trickle downthe cheeks of Antonia. She | Possession of Antonia’s heart by the most 
repented of her childish) errors, and felt zealous attention, and paying her Constant 
proots of the warmth of ber atleetion.— 
Marie considered this nothing more than 
troublesome impertinence » and insticated 

Antonia to make use of bitter words to- 

}wards Agnes; until, finally, by evineimeg 

towards her the greatest indiilerence, she 

succeeded in lessening the close famultarity 

lwhich had existed between these young 


vood 


appeared somewhat 


with fitend treated 


oOvel 


sufficient strength to pray. She begved 
the further assistance of the venerable fa- 
ther; and every sentiment of early friend- 
ship, of sisterly love for Agnes, again 
awakened in her breast. She ordered a 
picture of our Saviour on the cross to be 
taken down from an adjoining room, to be 
placed by her bed-side forbidding the |“ 
astonished Marie to have it removed. The | friends. 

latter now loaded poor Agnes with the bit- | Agnes had reared two littl 
terest reproaches, telling her that she en- | white as snow, and taught them to eat out 
deavoured only to imerease Antonia’s | of her hand. These, together with a rose 
malady by holding before her the fear of} tree, which she had taken care ot in her 
death. But when the physician declared | own room for several months, and othes 
that Antonia’s pulse “had abated since the | flowers, she intended to present to Antonia 
preceding day, and she never found her- | on her birth-day. She set out early one 
self more happy than when Damasus and | morning with a superb nosegay and her 
Agnes were about ber, Marie found herself | two little doves, and again found Antonia 
compelled to yield, although her choked | at her toilet. She handed herthe nosegay 
rage was depicted in every trait of her} and the doves. & May every day of vour 
countenance. vour life,” said she, ** be productive of a 
fine flower for eternity, and may your 
spirit one day ascend in mildness, inno- 
cence, and purity, to the mansions of eter- 
nal peace.” While she was laying the 
lerv: the surrounding gentry returned the | Posegty upon Antonia’s dressing table, ard 
festivities that had been civen them; the placing the two little doves by the side of 
time was filled up with music, dance and |! Marie cast a siguificant look at Anto~ 


doy es, as 


As Antonia gradually grew better, en- 
tertanunents were given to celebrate her 
recovery. Ezekiel made his appearance 
with fresh articles of apparel and jewel- 
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nia, Who, as she was reechiog for adres 
sing pin, pushed trom the table the nosegay, 
which was tamediately seized by the lap- 
dos. ©“ Oh!’ said Antonia, as Agnes was 
ibout to take it away from him, * let the 
plavful little animal have the nosegay, see 
pleased he is with ut, and how he 
Agnes stood as if ye trified. 

* Gertrude.” said) Marie hes 
chambermaids with a malictous 
* take these doves to the Cook, to be killed 
and dressed.” 

“What? said Agnes, hei 
doves, and casting au anxious look at An- 
tonia. 

* Well,” said the latter what other pur- 


poe 


how 
pulls at about.” 
to Gone oft 


Sheer, 


stroking 


pose are they good foi 

“© f did not bring my doves hither, to be 
killed,” said Acues. 

* Oh then, take them back,” said Anto- 
pia, “for they can be of no other use to 
me.”’ 

Acnes took up her doves, and left the 
room deeply attected. She heard Marie 
laughing and at her upon the 
stairs, and resolved never more to appear at 
the castle. 


sneering 


(T'o be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON 
No. III. 


London, Feb. —, 1826. 
Though from my earliest youth T had 
heen wont to consider Westminster Abbey 
as the noblest of all monastic edifices—the 
grandest of all ancient: structures, and the 
very empire of the mighty dead, yet, when 
I entered this visible dwelling of the assem- 


bled spirits of the great that were, I felt a 


thnlling awe—an overwhelming rush of 


boundless glory, which it would be equally 
The 


lofty stained windows—the vast grev arch- 


impossible to analyze or impart. 
es towering in venerable grandeur—the 
gigantic pillars rising almost as far as the 
eye can throw the light of a worshipping 
spirit; the long, damp aisles, all paved 
with the sculptured tombstones of the 
dead ; the ancient church with its rifted 
shrine, where fancy can bebold the former 
inhabitants of these walls, flittering around 
their now deserted altar, and vainly striv 
ing to rekindle the light of other days; 
the coloured sun-beams streaming from 
the painted windows of the roof and battle- 
ment; the tombs—the vaults—the effigies, 
—all conspire to fill the soul with emo- 
tions, alike subline and undefinable. One 
feels the palpable presence of those mighty 
ones whose forms stand inviting the be- 


holder to follow the path of giory and of 
| honour; the marble brows breathe thought ; 


le UNEXpressive eves dilate and glow; 


the motionless arms are lifted, and the 


hemes, whom for ages mankind have been 


= 


reustomed t reverence, descend trom 


their consecrated niches, and stand living 


before the eve. The waritor starts from 


hus lone slumbers, armed for the battle on 


1 
‘ ” 
stroms his dard 


' 
!' 
} tournament: the monk vis 


| 
couch, and glides along the solemn aistes 


to his deserted and broken shrime: the 


poet wakes to life sublime again and seizes 
his long neglected lyre, whose strings have 
been eilded dust for ages; and the divine 
rouses his denouncing spirit again, for tie 
ot 


danger. <A 


defence a faith which is no longer in 


multitude of feet are heard; 
a rushing as of a countless throng: they 
move along Commingled—statesimen, ora- 
tors, poets—the wise, the great of the 
earth ; the blended voices of the past aid 
the present arise, and the shadows of the 
mighty assemble in solemn conclave around 
the altar of a magnificent religion, whose 
rites there are none to administer !—For- 
give this rhapsody! IT felt tar more than 
this among the monuments of the Abbey ; 


impart to mortal ear. 


wish to know the situation of the various 





‘inonuments inthe poet’s corner, and here 
| they follow ; 


lor, what was once, the postern of the Ab- 


bey, the first monument on the south wall 
| Baillie, and 


° e . ** ' > . . . . © ° } 4 4 
that on the same side is Butler’s—(Sir , Characters;—Howard Payne is in Paris 


is Ben Jonson's ; tmmediately opposite to 


Hudibras ;) below Butler's is Spencer's, 
the holy father of English poetry; then 
follow Milton, and Mason, and Grav: on 


the east wali, Dryden and C wley; then, 


the Duke of 
Addison, Barrow, &c. in succession as they 
stand here. 

in their order: 


Gay, Goldsmith, 


There is but little propriety 


the most unequal and dissi- 


The monuments of Argyle and Addison, 
are very beautiful. Beyond are the great 
divines, South, ‘Tillotson, &c. and bevond 
them, in the western aisle, along the ruined 
church, lie armed knights, and sandalled 
friars in still and solemuyest. Farther on, 


among the uninteresting monuments of 
modern vanity, I noticed the tomb of Ma- 


jor Andre, the unfortunate victim of Ar- 





daitidution. 


, | 





I felt what no human language could ever | 
You may, perhaps, | 


enter by the eastern door, | 
i dead to the living, 
' 


turning an angle of the wall, you behold | 
the effigies of Shakspeare, Thomson, Rowe, | 
Arevle, | 
| etry in his life ; 


milar spirits are stationed side by side. | 


of age—middie size, dark 








ren 
. ° var 
sacrince of "Pappan; whose 


npold—the 
ashes were sent over here by Buchanan, 
the British Consul; his very handsome 
monument has suffered from barbarous 
My health would not allow 


me to continue long in the chilly atmos- 


phere of the Abbey; consequently I was 
/unable to copy some beautiful Latin epi- 


tiphs which [ had not seen before, and 
which, [ have no doubt, would have been 


very aeceptable to you—as a fine epiteph 


is a rare thing. One, however, on the 
tomb of some dignitary of the church, J 
“ Eram—Ero !” 


Spartan Leonidas surpass this ? 


well remember ; could 
I did not 
verceive where Johnson and Pope, and 
some other scholars, whom I looked for, 
vere laid; vor am Ff certain whether they 
are shriued in immortality in the Abbey. 
1 could ask no questions in such a place; 
niy voice would have sounded like blas- 
pheimy here. —As tor Massinger—the sil- 


ver-tongcucd—the untortunate ! 


he lies in 
Southwark churchvard—and all that can 
be decyphered on his tombstone ts Ph---p 


Massi-cer ! 


I longed to tear down Mason 
and Gay, and build him a monument 
emong his noble peers. Bord and Decker. 
and many other choice spirits of that age 
have no worthier dweliing place ; but they 
will not—they cannot, be forgotten while 
poetry survives. 

[must make an abrupt transit from the 
and briefly say that I 
! 


have seen Cainpbell, Bowring, Joanna 


many other less celebrated 
on account of recent events not. being in 
hich repute here: Washington frving is 
in Bordeaux ; consequently, UT bave seen 
neither. Campbell is a very ordinary 
looking man, though very polite and cour- 
teous. You would suppose from his ap 
pearance that he never wrote a line of po 


indeed, I should be rather 


| disposed to conclade that his handsome 
j} and intelligent wife was the author of his 


popular poems. Ele is about fifty years 


complexion, 


‘sunken eyes, and low forehead—that is, as 
far as I could see, for he wears a wig 


which conceals his brow. His manner of 
speaking is slow and hesitating ; his words 


But 


on the whole, [ was much disappointed 


unimpressive ; his address pleasing, 


with my interview, for I had supposed 
that the author of ** Gertrude” was a very 
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diferent person. Mr. John Bowring, the 
author of ‘*Matins and Vespers,”’ the 
translator of poems from the Russian and 
Dutch, the editor of the Westminster Re- 
view, and the person who was thrown 
without trial, into a French dungeon, 
about five years since, and liberated by the 
power of Mr. Canning, is a man of very 
fine appearance. I dined with him about 
a week since, together with a large com- 
pany, among whom was Mr. J. S. Bucking- 
ham, late editor of the Oriental Herald, 
in India, who, being driven from that 
country by tyrannical power, has produced 
a great commotion among the monopo- 
list E. I. Company; he, too, is a tall, fine 
looking person. The countenance of Mr. 
Bowring, is very expressive—his brow pale 
and lofty—his conversation interesting. 
His manners are courteous, and his know- 
ledge very extensive. Having travelled 
all over Europe, he speaks every language 
in it withfluency. He conducts the West- 
minster Review, with much ability ; and 
he is, I think, the finest looking and most 
interesting gentleman whom I have seen 
in England. Miss Baillie, with whom [ 
breakfasted yesterday, is a very intelligent 
lady, about fifty-five years of age. She is 
well acquainted with almost all the literary 
characters of the age, and on terms of in: 
timacy with Lady Byron. Through her 
I shall be introduced to Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Sotheby, Coleridge, and other poets 
whom I wish to see. Miss Baillie’s con- 
versation is remarkably good, though it 
has neither tragedy nor blank verse in it. 
Her curiosity on the subject of America, 
and especially the Indian tribes, was very 
great, and during the two pleasant hours 
which I spent with her, she asked fully as 
many questions relative to our country, as 
I felt myself competent to answer. Except 
occasionally in the English newspapers, 
and among the lowest orders, I do not find 
any disposition to revile our character, and 
mstitutions; but, on the other hand, much 
good-will and fellowship of feeling. Mr. 
Neal, who, after much trouble and sorrow, 
is happily domesticated with Jeremy Ben- 
tham, has really and truly done much 
service to his country. It is not fair to 
judge him by those articles in Blackwood’s; 
his treatment in America was cruel and 
abominable, and he felt himself authorised, 
perhaps, to retaliate. But he has other- 


wise done much to remove prejudices, and | 








allay bickerings between the two countries 
—as I can testify. His Brother Jonathan 
has met with great success ; there has been 
no disposition to ridicule the manners 
which it pourtrays. Several times when 
slanderous newspapers have attacked Ame- 
rica, Neal has exposed their falsehoods, 
without mercy. I hopethatthe foolish war, 
which has been so long carried on against 
him, will cease ere long ; he is an Ameri- 
can who has done and will do much good 
to the cause of his country, ifgaot provoked 
beyond his reason. Mr. J. W. Simmons, 
whom you have heard of perhaps, is living 
here in great misery—and all by his own 
fault.—But I must close this letter; a 
thousand things, deserving description, I 
have not even noticed; but I shall defer 
them till I write again. Meantime, believe 


me, 
Dear Sir, 
Your obed’t friend, 


S. Lincoutn Farrrre.p. 
To J. G. Brooks, Esq. 








POETRY. 








for the Gazette and Atheneum, 


To the memory of the late Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer Bleecker, Esq. of Albany. 


Already with the dead! 
Already pale decay 

Her couch for thee hath spread, 
Her couch of sullen clay. 


Too soon doth sorrow weep 
O’er thy untimely doom— 

Too early dost thou sleep 
The slumber of the tomb, 


Strange and mysterious fate ! 
The coward and the knave, 

The vile, the false, the worthless, late 
Are gathered to the grave ; 


While the true-hearted lie 
Early in death’s dark fair, 

Cut down ere time hath dimmed the eye, 
Or age hath blanched the hair ! 


Therefore I grieve that thou 
So early didst depart, 
For candour shone upon thy brow, 


And honour did enrich thy heart. 
- ** @ 


For the Gazette and Atheneum. 
THE LAMP OF THE SEA! 
BY IANTHIS. 


The beacon is trim—the lights are all up— 
Arid are shining on with glee; 
Like the camp of the distant will o’the’ wisp, 





ee 





To the home where love lies waking ; 
While the winds and waves can fleetly waft,— 
Ere the storm of the night is breaking. 


The moon in the clouds of the distant aky, 
Lies wrapt ina garb of gloom— 

Like the shade of a dark and guilty man 
Springing up from the dust of the tomb ' 


There the infant heir of the tempest reigns 
With the lightning in his hands— 

And the sons of the thunder worship him, 
With the notes of their pealing bands! 


Thenspeed thee—oh speed thee, my little barque 
Ere the storm is sweeping near; 

That I may bask in the lightofmy home, 
And the arms of my weeping dear ! 


That lamp of the ocean is shining on, 
Like a floating throne of light, 

When the spirit of hope sits smilingly 
Thro’ the tempest of many a night ' 


Then speed thee, oh speed thee, my little barque. 
While the wind blows fresh and fair— 

And the eye of the sea-star guideth us, 
From the grasp and the blight of despair! 


The beacon is past, and the shore is trod— 
And the home of my heart is won ! 

I sink in the arms of my only love, 
While the damp of the sea shineth on. 





FROM LORD BYRON’S “HEAVEN AND 
EARTH.” 


CHORUS OF MORTALS. 


‘Oh son of Noah! mercy on thy kind ! 
What, wilt thou leave us al l—all behind ? 
While safe amidst the elemental strife, 
Thou sit’st within thy guarded ark ? 
A Mother (offering her infant to Japurr.) Ob 
let this child embark ! 
I brought him forth in wo, 
But thought it j : 
To see him to my bosom clinging so 
hy was he born ? 
What hath he done— 
My unwean'd son— 
To move Jehovah’s wrath or scorn ? 
What is there in this milk of mine, shat Death 
Should stir all heaven and earth up to destroy 


My boy, 
And roll the waters o’er his placid breath !— 
The loathsome waters in their rage ! , 
And with their roar make wholesome Nature dumb! 
The forest's trees (coeval with the hour 
When Paradise upsprung, 

Ere Eve gave Adam knowledge for her dower, 
Or Adam his first hymn of slavery sung.) 
So massy, vast, yet green in their old age, 
Are overtopt, 

Their summer blossoms by the surges lopt, 

Which rise, and rise, and rise. — ; 

Vainly we look up to the lowering skies— 
They meet the seas, ; 

And shut out God from our beseeching eyes. 
Woman. Oh, save me, save ! a 

Our valley is noggore : 


My father and er’s tent, Ben 0 

My brethren brethren’s herdé, - 

The pleasant mes that o’er our noonday bent 
from sweetest birds, 


And sent fo ening 60 
The little ORE wie freshen’d all 
Our pastures green, 
No more are to be seen. 
When to the mountain cliff 1 climb’d this morn, 
I turn’d to bless the spot, ‘ 





Or astar in the midst of the sea ! 
o 


And not a leaf appear’d about to fall :— 


— —- ene 4 
Then away o'er the surge, my little barque, 
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———— 


And now they are not! 
Why was [born ! 
Japh. Todie! in youth to die; 
And happier in that doom, 
Than to behold the universal tomb 
Which 


Am thus coudeimn’d to weep above in vain.’ 


SONG FOR MAY. 
FROM MR. THOMAS ROSCOE’S TRANSLATION 


SISMONDI'S LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH 
EUROPE. 


May, sweet May, again is come ; 

Slay, that frees the land from glooin : 

Children, children, np and see 

Allher stores of jollity! 

O'er the laughing hedgerows’ side 

She hath spread her treasures wide ; 

She is in the greenwood shade, 

Where the nightingale hath made 

Every branch and every tree 

Ring with her sweet melody: 

Hill and dale are May's own treasures, 

Youth, rejoice in sportive measures ; 
Sing ye! jou the chorus gay ! 

{ail this merry, merry May ! 


Ip, then children, we will go 
Where the blooming roses grow 
fo a joyful company 
We the bursting flowers will see ; 
Up! your festal dress prepare ! 
Where gay hearts are meeting, there 
May hath pleasures most imvinng, 
Heart, and sight, and ear delighting : 
Listen to the bird’s sweet song, 
Hark! how softit floats along! 
Courtly dames our pleasures share 
Never saw [ May so far; 
Therefore, dancing will we go: 
Youths rejoice, the flowrets blow ; 
Sing ve! join the chorus gay ! 
Hail this merry, merry May! 


Our manly youths,—where are they now ? 


Bid them up, and with us go 
"To the sporters on the plain ; 
Bid adieu to care and pain, 
Now, thou pale and wounded lover 
Thou thy peace shall soon recover : 
Many a laughing lip and eye 
Speaks the light heart’s gaiety 
Lovely flowers around we find, 
tn the smiling verdure twined, 
Richly steep d, in May dews glowing : 
Youths! rejoice, the flowers are blowing ; 
Sing ye! join the chorus gay! 
Hail this merry, merry May! 


' 


Oh, ifto my love restored, 

Her, o'er all her sex adored, 
What supreme delight were mine! 
How would Care her sway resign 
Merrily, in the bloom of Mag, 

( would weave a garland gav; 
Better than the best is she, 

Purer than all purity ! 

for her spotless selfalone, 

t willsing this changeless one ; 
"Thankful or unthankful, she 
Shall my song, my idol, be. 
Youths, then, join the chorus gay ! 
Vlail thismervy, merry May ! 


' 


ANACREONTIC. 
BY CAPT. MORRIS, AN ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN. 


BRINKING SONG, 


I’m often asked, by plodding souls, 

And men of sober tongue, 

What joy I tind in draining bowls, 

And tippling all night long ? 

Now, though these cautious knaves I scorn, 
Voronce Pll not disdain 

To tell them why T drink tl! morn, 

And fill my glass again. 


OF 
OF 
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"Tis by the glow my bumpers give 
Life's picture’s mellow made, 

The fading lights then brighter live, 
And softer sinks the shade; 

Some happier tint still rises there, 
With every drop L drain, 

And that I think 3 areason fair 

To filly glass again. 


Then, many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old, 

And, as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold 

But Wine, awhile holds off Despair, 
Nay, bids a Hope remain, 

Andthat I think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 


My Muse, too, when her wings are dry, 
No frolic flights will take, 

Bat round a bow! she'll dip and fly, 

Like swallows round a lake, 

Since then the nymph must have her share, 
Betore she'll bless her swain, 

Why that, TE think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 


In life, I’ve rung all changes through, 
Run every pleasure down, 

Tried all extremes of Fancy too, 
And lived with half the town, 

For me there is nothing new or rare, 
Till wine deceive my brain, 

And that I think’s a reason fair 

‘Vo fill my glass again. 


Then don't we find love’sfetters too 
With different tolds entwine ? 

While nought but Death can some undo, 
There’s some give way to wine, 

For me, the lighter head [ wear, 

The lighter hangs the chain: 

And that | think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 


Though vexed and hipped at England's fate 
In these degenerate days, 

1 cam’t cadure the ruined state 

My sober eye surveys ; 

But through the bottle’s dazzling glare 

The gloom is seen less plain, 

And that, I think’s a reason fair 

To fill my glass again. 


And now T'll tell, to end my seng, 
At what I most repine : 
The cursed war, or right or wrong, 
Is war against all wine. 
Nay, Port they say, will soon be rare, 
As juice of France or Spain, 
And that, I think’sa reason fair 
To fillmy glass again. 

( 


iAZETTE AND ATHENLEEM. 
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CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 
AND HIS WORKS. 


_—_——— 


NO. VIII. 


Catvert.—Like “ Carwin, 
the Biloquist,” this is a fragment, fraught 


STEPHEN 


with stirring and exciting incidents, and 
breaking off just at the moment when the 
reader’s interest has attained a very great 
height. 

We are introduced to Stephen Calvert, 
on the banks of Lake Michigan. He is 
a recluse, careful to avoid society and in- 





~ 


‘tercourse with his fellow men. He has 
Hningled in the world, and found its tempt- 
lations, its calamities, and its trials, dange- 


| 
| rous to his safety, and subversive of his 
| 


happiness. He has therefore made the 
| wide wilderness his barrier against man- 
kind, and has chosen the solitude of the 
lake, and the companionship of his own 
jheart, as his preservatives from crime, 
from remorse, This is 


what the world terms misanthropy, and 


and from sorrow. 
misanthiopy is a crime which the world 
little 
‘not much mistaken, it is a feeling to which 


visits with mercy. Yet, if we are 
the noblest, the purest, and the most hon- 
ourable hearts are very prone. Society, 
at the best, is faithless and deceitful, and 
the ingenuons, the upright and the single- 
minded, are the dupes and often the vie- 
tims of the cunning and the base-hearted. 
Our ingenious countryman, who is now 
lecturing on the hollowness of the world, 
materially, might draw an additional ar- 
cument, analogically, in favour of his the- 
ory, from the world’s moral hollowness. 
It is the discovery of this worthlessness 
which sometimes metamorphoses the kind, 
the benevolent, and the generous heart, 
hard marble of misan- 


into the cold and 


\thropy :—it was the bitterness of feeling 
arising from this knowledge, which prompt- 
ed the royal minstrel to exclaim with such 
pathos and melancholy “ Oh! that [ had 
wings like a dove! for then, would T fly 


away and be at rest: lo! 


then would I 
wander far off and semain in the wilder- 
ness !” 

Stephen Calvert flees from mankind te 
the borders of the wide and solitary Michi- 
gan; he seeks * pleasures in the pathless 
woods,”” and enjoyment in the murmurs 
of the lonely billows. In order to justify 
his desertion from society, we are made 
acquainted with the strange and calami- 
tous history of his life, up to an important 
period, when the narrative abruptly closes. 
It is a series of highly wrought scenes, 
and we cannot do better than give one or 
We quote first from the 
love scene between Calvert and Clelia 
Neville, the heroine. 


two specimens. 


**T was studious to describe myself as 
one standing. in a considerable degree, 
alone; as having few or no connexions in 
my present situation; as having lately ar- 
rived; and as being merely a sojourner 
and guest in the city where L dwelt. Len- 





{deavoured, particularly, to inspire the be- 
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lief that my hand and my heart were un- | and moditied with endless variety. The 


appropriated by any foreign or previous 
engagement; and my manners tended to 
evince a state of mind, if not actually ena- 


moured of herself, yet unfortified against, | 


and liable to such impressions. 

One motive of curiosity, in relation to 
herself, was weakened by ner manners.— 
{t was obvious to suspect or imagine ob- 
stacles to the success of my views, arising 
from her former or actual situation. This 
suspicion was quickly removed by a kind- 
ness in her manners, that approached, at 
eerlayn seasons, to tenderness, by glow- 
ing hues and downecast eyes, When certain 
topics were discussed, and certain situa- 
tions experienced; by a vielding sensibili- 
tv, which made tones and glances more 
eloquent and more expressive than any 
words. 

On these occasions, intelligence between 
hearts is communicated long before the 
protier and formal acceptance of vows ; 
verbal confessions are, indeed, necessary 
to our happiness, but merely to dissipate 
that uncertainty created by the magnitude 
of the good which is sought. By augmen- 
ting our desire, it enhances our anxiety, 
impatience, and doubt. 

To this crisis, however, which my im- 
petuosity, continually brought near, my 
diffidence long deferred my actual arrival. 
Half a score times have I gone to her with 
a full resolution to explain my feelings ; 
hut the nearer [| approached the eventful 
moment, the more significant and more 
nearly bordering on sincerity was the to- 
pic of our conversation; the more incom- 
modious, protracted, and conscious were 
the pauses of our general discourse ; the 
jnore turbulent were my sensations, and 
the more invincible my incapacity to 
speak. There was, at those times, a physi- 
cal obstruction to speech; my utterance 
was palsied, and, to articulate a syllable 
was no less impossible than to lift a mill- 
stone. To lay my hand on hev’s, though 
almost courted to do so, was no less im- 
practicable. "The will was strong, but its 
command over my muscles, whenever it 
arose, was annihilated. 

It was impossible for things to remain 
long inthis state. Feverish circulation, 
ardent musing, incessant watchfulness, 
und repeated disappointments, were rapid- 
ly injurious tomy health. My vivacity in 
Clelia’s presence, the earnestness of my 
discourse, was sensibly diminished. Her 
company was sought with more fondness 
than ever; but I grew despondent, muse- 


ful, prone to silence—and inquietude was | 


deeply written on my cheek. 

"These tokens did not escape her notice. 
They were not fully unde:stood by her, 
but they added new pathos to her features, 
and tenderness to her accents, and they 
finally produced those measures on her 
side, without which my silence would never 
ave been broken. 





wisest and soberest of human beings ts, 
in some respects, a madman; that is, he 
acts against his better reason; and his 
feet stand still, or go south, when every 
motive is busy in impelling him north. 
Hie cannot infer from his conduct, on one 
occasion, how he shall act when the same 
or a similar occasion hereafter occurs. ft 
is vulgarly imagined, and perhaps truly, 
that the sexes are naturally distinguished 
by their conduct when under the influence 
of love; that nature has unalterably as- 
signed to woman the passive or retreating, 
and to man the active province ; that lov- 
ers, confident of their suceess, are bold, 
forward, more abundant, and impassioned, 
and impetuous in their rhetoric, than at 
any other time. ‘This maxim was realised 
in my deportment to my cousin: there | 
Was precipitate and bold; I hearkened to 
no scruples, and brooked no delays; but 
now, my feelings and demeanour were to- 
tally reversed. Twas not doubtful of siuc- 
cess. I believed that as much felicity 
would be imparted as received by my con- 
fessions, and yet was [ dumb. 

One evening, when seated in Miss Ne- 
ville’s drawing-room, the conversation had 
been carried on with less vivacity than 
usual. As the mome. of parting ap- 
proached, my inexplicable despondency 
increased. At length, just as I was pre- 
paring to leave my seat, and the last 
**good night’? was ready to fall from my 
lips, my friend placed herself beside me, 
without formality, apology, or invitation. 
Ilitherto she had given me no proof of 
equal familiarity. My blood flowed with 
new swiftness, and the flame that burnt at 
my heart, spread over my countenance 
anew crimson. She spoke, not without 
some faultering, but in a tone of exquisite 
tenderness. 

“Stay alittle longer. You must not go 
yet. You have first a small account to 
settle with me.” 

** Indeed!” said I, much alarmed and 
half suffocated with emotion. 

** Be not frightened,” resumed she with 
asmile; “it is true, you have offended ; 
but I shall not be extremely rigid in exact- 
ing the penalty.” 

‘‘Offence? Have I, indeed, offended 


you? Nothing was further from my pur- 
pose. The hand that injured you, I would 


cut off; the heart that fostered a single 
thought to your prejudice, I would tear 
from my bosom.” 

“Your haid has not offended me. It is 
vour heart that has been criminal, and I 
take you at your word. Yet, vou need 
not do violence to your heart, but only to 
the feelings which have so long been har- 
boured in it. Put me in possession of these 
feelings. Lay them open before me, and 
drop, at length, that veil of odious and 
unfriendly secrecy which has shrouded ail 
your sentiments and feelings. Think you 


The constitution of man is compounded |! I pad not noticed your inquictudes? that 














[ have not shaved in thei? that PE have 
net longed for an opportunity to lesseu ot 
remove them? Indeed you mistake. j 
have caught from you all your sadness, 
have mourned over your unknown misfor- 
tunes, but have more bitterly wept at see- 
ing that you deem me unworthy of parta- 
king of your sorrow. L have endured your 
silence and injustice long enough, and ag 
now determined to wrest from you that 
confidence which ts my due.” 

Is it not strange that even this address 
had no tendency but to make motion and 
utterance more difficult?) After a pause, 
she resumed: * Tlow have | deserved to 
be treated as your enemy? Plasany thing 
heen wanting to convince you how dearly 
I prize vour happiness? What farthe: 
proof is needed?) There is none which I 
will refuse.” 

Half dubious and reluctant, she now 
put her hand in mine, and coutinued: 
‘you are an invincible man. You are 
cruel and unjust. You refuse to contide 
in me, and will not enable me to give that 
proof of my claim to your confidence which 
you think necessary. Whatever proof 
you demand, I will give. [Twill withhold 
nothing.” 

* Nothing.” 

** Nothing. 

* Your love. 

“Tt is yours.’ 

Of all moments in the life of a humaw 
individual, surely this is most pregnant 
with felicity. One like me, ardent with 
youth, inattentive to futurity, unchastised 
by reason, unsobered by experience, it was 
calculated to bewilder and intoxicate. 
Those lips, whose sweetness and whose 
music had hitherto charmed me at a dis- 
tance, were now near enough for the soft- 
est whisper to be heard. ‘They were now 
opened only to enchant me with the oft 
repeated assurance, “It is yours: long, 
very long, has it been yours.” They were 
shut only to confirm the vow by testimo- 
nies still more tender. The spell once 
dissolved, the scruples that had so greatly 
tormented me, vanished in a moment, and 
left me in a state in which moderation 
and forbearance become lessons as neces- 
sary to be taught, and as difficult to prac- 
tise, as confidence and self reliance bad 
been before.” 


What do you ask?” 


9 


We next quote from one of the striking 
and mysterious scenes whichare so favour- 
ite with our author. A clue tothe mystery 
is subsequently given, for which we refer 
our readers to tlie book itself. 


My friend was seated, thoughtfully, at 
a window. On my opening the door, she 
raised her eyes. ‘They were full of trouble 
and disquiet. Never, hitherto, had she 
cast such looks upon me. Familiarity, 
tenderness, and joy had flown. Solemni- 
ty, reserve, fear, were now strangely but 
sign'” cantly blended in her countenanee. 
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f was 
meanour. - had not sufficient courage, 
though it had been my custom, to salute 
her. I seated myself in silence. 

She at length spoke, but her faultering 
voice evinced how deeply she was agitated. 
She frequently stopped, looked at me, at 


astonished and eliiled by her de- | 
(fied! Phad no power, to, a tune, 


one tine with earnestness, at another with | 


shuddering and trepidation, 

* Unfortunate the hour that I was 
born: disastrous and huroitliating has been 
my life, bat Phave searcely known misery 
till now.” 
an interval of unspeakable distress, re- 
sumed : 

“Calvert! Felir Calvert! Dhave ques- 
onjure vou to ren- 

Will you?” 


Was 


There she stopped, and, after 


tions to ask, to which EF 
der me ftaithtul answers. 

“will.” 

“My 
looks! 
She covered her face and continued : 

“When did you—when—did you arrive 
on these—at this place ?” 

J mentioned the month and day. 

* And whence did you come list? 

From Burlington. 

** Flow long had you resided there | 

** Ever since mv intaney. All my life, 
till within the last half year, has been spent 
here and in Jersey.” 


God! that voice! those 


how could it be—yet, surely —," 


good 


ge 


Her surprise almost betraved itself in a | 
the following letter. 


shriek. She conjured me to speak true, 
and repeated the question; to which I 
made the same answer. 

She now apparently convinced, sunk 
into silence. She covered her eves with 
her hands; sighs struggled from = the bot- 
tom of her heart. 
account for these appearances. 
of her confusion and sorrow, 

At length she recovered sufficient com- 
posure to request me to withdraw. She 
wished to be alone. My presence gave her 
pain. 

I was resolute. IT was motionless. She 
repeated, with augmented vehemence, her 
request that TE would leave her. [ ventured 
at length to solicit an explanation of this 
scene; to ask, whither her inquiries ten- 
ded; in what [had offended her ? 

She answered me by repeating her in- 
junctions to leave her. Thad offended in 
nothing. She only was to blame. She 
had been guilty of negligence, and folly, 
and rashness, never to be forgiven. From 
that moment, compassion to herself, jus- 
tice to me demanded our eternal separa- 
tion. Never more must she see my face. 

Sull f lingered in her presence, and re- 
newed my entreaties to know the cause of 
this deportment. Still she declined any 
explanation; renewed with augmented ve- 
hemence, her assertions of the necessity 
of my leaving her; of my leaving her for 
ever. 

At length in the midst of my interroga- 
tions, and my disclaimings of any inten- 
tion to injure or displease her, she burst 
from me, and shut herself up in her chamber. 


| partook 


I was utterly unable to | 


Iwas astouwished ) thu cerstiuck + § i 
to teave 
{ strove to avake 

da fit of Wiatl- 


"Lhus Vas l 


the room or the house. 
from what TP fondiy dee: 
ness or an agonizing dream. 
repulsed, cast ott, banished, by two beimes 
on Whose good opinion mis Whole happiness 
reposed; whom TP had, indeed, auhnown 
to themselves, treated mie 
rashness, and duplicity, but who had pun- 
ished me, if for these with far 
more severity than they deserved: but not 


with HhHess, 


otleneces, 
for these oifences had they punished me, 


hat for ¥ imputed; tor 
crumes whieh bad pever committed. 


cunt unreasonatiy 


Sir Walter Scott.—In our last No. we 
published a poem signed R. written by a 
gentleman whose memory we highly cher- 
ish, not only as a staunch friend, but also 
asa scholar, and man of long tested sin- 
cerity. 
Marmion was unbounded: in 1820 he 
visited Scotland, as well for pleasure as 
business, and his admiration of Sir Walte: 
with 


Scott, led him to seek an interview 


the poet, for the hospitable mansion of 


Abbotsturd is always open to the stranger. 


His unsuccessful attempt is described in 


Melrose, 6th September, 1820. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am sorry to say that the object of my 
present jaunt has been in some degree 
disappointed. IT called upon Sir Walter 
at his house in Edinburgh and found he 
had gone on to Abbotsford. Timmediately 
got a good horse and chaise and went out— 
after passing through a most delightful 
country (i. e. a country with little fertility 


| but many of the sterile and grand beauties 


of nature) | arrived at Galla chields— 


| my horse began to give up a little, and I 








procured a tresh horse and a guide to Ab- 
botsford. 

Proceeding down ‘“ Galla Water,” I 
crossed the "Tweed at the junction of that 
little romantic stream with this celebrated 
river.—Going over the bridge my guide 
told me that a horse be had once, on cros- 
sing it, sprung over with him, being a leap 
of fifty feet. —We went on to Sir Walter's. 
I found his place most beautifully situated 
in a wild sequestered part of the Tweed. 
I drove down to the house (or I should say 
to the castle) and found only his son at 
home, (a beautiful black-eyed youth about 
fifteen) who replied to my queries with 
much politeness, and to my mortification 
informed me his father was at Jedburgh, 
having gone off this morning to attend the 
court. I followed his footsteps, determin- 
ed to see him, down to this place, which ] 
entefed at 8, P. M. (quite dark.) I could 
not resist the temptation of seeing Melrose 


His euthusiasm for the author of 
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living Alexander, &c. &c. [went through 
| ait of them and nod a complete, romantic 
| 





rd gtoomy feast of the vault.—U pon leav- 
no tue cuins ) was informed by Captain 
oo, one of the Jury, who had left 
iS; ibureh, that Sir W alter would be so 
niuch engaged with the advocates and 
myers that f would have no pleasure in 
| company, and invited me to wait his 
jreturnl scrawl these few lines to you in 
} 

| 


1}, 
ies 
ihe inn, and have not determined what to 
ido. Lam just going to write Sir Walter 
hand must close my epistle—and will tell 
_you all the rest when [sce vou. 
. Always dear —, 

Your’s truly, 
J.C. R. 


To— —, New York. 

Since writing the above 1 have dete: 
mined to remain here all night, and drive 
out to Sir Waiter at Jedburgh, to-morrow 
Your's, 5.C. &. 
In the above letter, it is mentioned that 
Sir Walter. He 


did so, but like most literary men, preterred 





he intended to address 


for what he 
wrote, than be obliged to copy his cor- 


rather to trust to memory 


respondence ; we are therefore unable to 


give our readers the conteuts of that let- 
ter; butof this we assure them, it spoke 
of Sir Walter, not only as the author of 
Marmion, but also of Waverly. Tie Ba- 
ronet’s reply follows — 


Sir, 

iam favoured with your letter, which 
did not find me at Jedburgh, but was re- 
turned to this place. I am much flattered 
by the enthusiasm you express about the 
works I have been guilty of, and am very 
glad that inthe solitary situation you de- 
seribe they have served to amuse you when 
better were perhaps not to be had. You 
would probably hive been somewhat dis- 
appointed, if you had succeeded in meet- 
ing with me, as IT have very little of the 
man of letters about me, either in habits 
or conversation, and you would only have 
discovered, what time will only show you, 
that vou had taken much trouble about a 
worthless object. Accept my best wishes 
for your health and prosperity and my 
thanks for the undeserved good opinion 
you are pleased to entertain of 

Sir, your most obedient, 
Watrer Scorr. 
Abbotsford, 10th Sept. 1820. 


I sincerely hope that the labours of vour 
graver moments, may be so successful as 
toenable you to devote much of your spare 
time to the cultivation of literature which 
always affords a harmless and honourable, 
and, generally, useful employment for such 
leisure as might otherwise lie heavy on 
your hands, or be wasted in less worthy 





pleasures. I. am very far from blaming 


Abbey—the tomb of Michael Scott. and of | your enthusiasm, though it is perhaps in 





A Ie. 


jirst 


--- a So 


leservingl ly placed 





tie pr sent mstance less 

shan it might have been. 
Jam, &c. 

WALTER Scort. 


| 
| 


We mentioned in a late No. that we had | 


mever expressed who the author of Waver- 
ly was, but rather thought the Scot h no- 
vels, the productions of a literary club; 
though the Istter of our 


Walter of whicn we have given a 


friend addressed 


to Su 


copy above, speaks of him as the author | 


of Waveily as well as Marmion, he re- 
plies, * fam much flattered with the en- 
thusiasm you express about the works J 
have been guilty of:” yet this is neither 
positively denying nor asserting that he 
was the author of Waverly, but maintain- 
vuage which 


Walter on 


ing the same mysterious lan 
has always characterized Sir 


the subject of these novels. 


Pierre. 1 


and eathusias- 


A few touches at St. 
found more false reasoning 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature 


works of the German 


have 


tic error in St. 
than in any of the 
{Hluintnati. Ifis accu: 
marvellous. 

Stu hy tth. * Poeock 
Eaypt in 1737, attests that the 
uned fully as much 
t has lost.” 

Mous. 
to be false, 
Mons. St. 


dimensions of the 


acy is by no means 


who travelled in 
Mediterra- 
neanhas g eround as 
St. Pierre must have known the 
above and ought not to have 
does not 


Mediter- 


ps Le, 
P1IOUSIYV. he 


quote dl it. Pierre 
know the 
blundering 


ranean; most cure 


States that it is 1200 leagues long and £00 
broad, 
and not 100 broad. 


‘The ports of Marsvilles, 
Malta, Rhodes, &c. are still frequented by 
navigators, as they were in the remotest 
antiquity.” 

Mons. St. 
thage has no longer a port and that there is 


Pierre surely knew that Car- 


no trade there. 


Study 7th. colour is a 


‘“ The black 


blessing of Providence tothe inhabitants of 


tropical climates. White reflects the rays 
ofthe sun, and black absorbs them. The 
accordingly redoubles his heat, and 
the second weakens it.” 

Now every school boy knows that the 
truth lies in the very reverse of this; for 
black, by absorbing the rays, redoubles the 


Carthage, | 


AND AMPRICAN ATHENEUM. 


a4 


ee ee - - os - o-2-~< on 


ip Iyphemuses, lofty as a tower, evere xist- Ithe ¢ dinir: ible vulnerarv herbs of Switge: 
ed, they must (in most soils) have sunk in | land, are ve ry short lived.” 


the ground atevery step they took.” 
Now if Polephemus did ever exist, and 


if he was as high asa tower, his foot, in all 


probability was proportionably broad. Why 


have not the enormous pyramids sunk be- 


_ low their original level ! 





| 
| 
| 





‘nature of aliments.” 


In this same Study Mons. St. Pierre ad- 
vances great nonsense relative to animals 
* After all,” 


tu us? 


of prey. says he, * whatis 


their ferocity Even supposing we 


were not provided with arms,” &c. Uf 
Mons. 
in the fangs of a tyger or had ever been 
bitten by arattle-snake, he would not have 
been quite so enthusiastic. Ttis an easy 
matter for aman in comtort aud security 
tosay * ail ts for the best.” 

*“} do not believe there would have been 
anunwholesome spot on the earth if men 
had not put their hands to it.” 

If Mons. St. Pierre had been amongst 
the first settlers of Darien, (S. A.) he 
would have lived just long enough to have 
discovered his mistake. He reasons on an- 
tiqnity with wretched weakness in this Stu- 
dy: he knew not or forgot the strongest 
proots of hts theory in theggpuquity of the 
Pagodas of India and China, and the great 
temple at Fevpt. It 
would have been better too, had he let the 
devils and the swine alone. 


Thebes in Upper 


* The Law of Moses from its privations 
was evidently intended to be the law of a 
particular people; whereas that of the 
gospel fron: its universality must have been 


ra , Intended for the whole human race.” 
whereas it is only 800 leagues Jong | 


According to this reasoning the religion 
of the Deity is inferior to thatof the Sav- 
iour. 

Study &th. “ All menbelieve in the im- 
mortality of the soul.’ * There is scarcely 
an animal but exists by vegetables.” He 
hasa great deal of eleoquent nonsense about 
a cow, which, by the by, is all wrong. The 
conclusion of this Study is on false and 
enthusiastic principles. 

Study 9th. ** The sun presents an appa- 
rent diameter of sixanches.” Where were 
Mons. St. Pierre’s eyes? say sixteen inches, 
at least. “The life of man is more the 
resuit of all the moral adaptations than the 
Mons. St. Pierre for- 


” 4 ‘oo . H . ¢ > -* ¢ ac 
heat, and white, by reflecting them, we ik- | gets that the re is such a requisite for this 


ens it. 
* There are no races of dwarfs or of gi- 
ants. All nations havqbee. trom the begin- 





| 


as constitution. 


Again. “The animals which live on 
plants, do they attain even the age of man? 


ning, and still are, of the same stature. If | The deer and wild goats which feed on 


3 


Pierre had ever found himself | 


Both of these animals, particularly the 
goat, outlive man. 

* The size of the billows of the sea is 
Won- 


elobe ob 


always ip proportion to its extent.” 
dertul! the 
| tained ifs name from its tranquillity, while 
| the little Baltic is araging fury. And now, 
| Mons. St. Pierre may rest for the present 


R. 


greatest’ seaon the 


Notice. T have this aug sold my half of 
the proprietorship of the ‘* New-York Lit 
erary Gazette, and American Atheneum," 
to Mr. James G. Brooks, and asthe arranga- 
ment is mutually satisfactory, I trust that 
my personal friends will continue to pa- 
tronize the establishment. 

Gronce Bonn. 

April 25, 1823 

Notice. All letters on the business of 
this paper must be addressed to “ The 
Editor of the New-York Literary Gazette, 
and 


correspondeits in the country are particu- 


and American Athencum.” Agents 





larly reque sted to attend to this notice, and 


hot to confond my private letters with 


mv business letters. The agents through- 
out the union, will all be continued unless 
it is the wish of any one to withdraw. 


James G. Brooks. 


(GPCity subscribers who change 
residence on the first of May, will be goo 


thet 


enough to give notice at our office, previ 
ously to Wednesday noon, 3d of dois ‘ 


“MISC E LL ANE ous 








QUARRELLING, 


Tam surprised that among the many 
useful and entertaining subjects of Maga- 
zines, we do not find quarrelling discussed 
pro and con. ‘Two good I think, 
might be written on the subject, the one 
laying down rules and directions for quar- 
relling ; the other more seriously telling 
us how to act in all possible cases of quar- 
relling. This subject is of universal im- 
portance. It concerns all mankind, for 
what man or woman is there alive who has 
not once at least being involved in a quar- 
rel. And how often do we see the sweet- 
est tempers soured by quarrels. Indivi- 
duals, married couples, tradesmen, gentle- 
men and ladies, ministers of state, as wel] 
as of the gospel, all quarrel, all have their 
disputes and wranglings. Whenevera man 
is displeased, he quarrels with some per- 
son or thing, although perhaps neither the 
person or thing which has given the of- 
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ence. PEhnow a man, who, when dis- 
Pleased abroad, issure to quarrel at home ; 


md another, who, when offended by a 


person to whom be cannot resent, always 
heats lis quarrel on his servant, his dog, 
or lis liorse, as either may happen to be 
in his wav. Et was but the other day he 


WLS en Y thhopping his horse at a violent 


rate Whipping and spring the poor ail- 


rovi most unmercifully. Phiew the cause 
he hiad ypust quarretled with hus landlord 
Which the fouuer would not 
part with ona long desse. 
QQuorvels ore of Varios kinds: 


the /iff. the siaallest de 


about a house, 


' 
there is 


ce olan iredling 3 


this ts Very Common ainoue married cou 
ples, atl enerally arises” trom some tri 
tigi ciyetiomtanee, veely worth baeiu- 
trootoe, and whieb both are ashamed alter- 
\ as to kof: suehbas acoatn islaid, 
too unnued butter oma t St, mis] Crag 
' scut Gatterimdg out the size of a 
pola! Of teat wot emote ob Tea im the pot, 
or te athe equ 1h) werhty Cattse ol 
clasevcat Phose produce the ti, or as 
‘" ligt thew if tise "iP does not il- 
+. woe ( nm ope glial el, Dee wtise 
thy od sense of one or other party gen- 
eri pote s: but herve this heppen- 
P tty be the ease, b have often known 
the ¢? ea downright, open qnuar- 
’ Oy such occasions Pb take my hat and 
\ vf iow that to mfterpose be- 
twheou pren and wife is alwavs a useless 
vl notu ificquentls dangerous. 
| Ino to observe, that although one 


io) wvay not rise to a quarrel, yet two or 


particularly if they oecur in the 


el] | 
WECH, dl- 


more, 
same day, or even ta the same 
most always prendre ea quarrel. 

Next toa “f/f which belongs to married 
pars, is * he rine some words.” 
peculiar to frrends, whether real ones or 
Whenever they begin 
“to have words,” with one another, a 


only ac quaitances. 


quarrel is nota great way off, and imdeed 
the farther off it is, so much the worse; 
for when two friends have had words and 
put without coming to an explanation, 
they ave apt to recollect and dwell upon 
them insecret, macnify little heats into vio- 


lent fevers, the cold fitof which returns on | 


their meeting: they look black upon one 
another, and if some neutral person does 
not titerpose his good offices, an inrepara- 
Priends 
are apt to think themselves on a pertect 
level, and it is therefore very seldom that 
either will yield, or give way. 


ole quarrel is the consequence. 


* Plaving words,” among the ladies, 
senerally produces a quarrel, for they can- 
aot decide by the sword: and, having no 
weapon but the toneue, they part, without 
coming to a firendly explanation. Dr. 
flawkesworth, gives us an excellently 
patted scene of this kind m the thirty- 
third number of the Adventurer; two sis- 
vers tifed in company; they had * had 
words,” and, in the progress of the dispute, 


"This is | 
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nv, aad from Miss Panny to * Madam.’ 
The Doctor's observation here will bear a 
As soon as the affectionate 
name of sister was dropped, and the cere- 
ot Miss supplied its place, leven 
an to fear, lest ceremony would 


quot tion. 


mons 
then bye 
tho undergo the 


same fate, and that pas- 


but the word Sfadam, doubly retorted, no 


j ston at last would introduce open rudeness 3 
| 
fsooner reached iy ears, than, trembling 
jfor the event, I oiiterrepted the dialogue 
jbv taking my leave; and F doubt) not but 
hanyvone from this skhetel mav easily be 
fable to part tao what ianner those young 
fiadies pass most of tier hours to ther.’ 
The it are Soli pe I le 
| delncht in tiffin aiid) quarreiling. The 
mnost remarkable mastance of this hind cant 
Hromy knowledge lately. An old gentle 


7 ral 3 
man who had for many vears been con- 


' 
inthe world who 


eout and other in- 
fismnities, advertised for a servant to attend 
hom. A likely 


racter, and good morals, strongly recom 


fed to has room by the 


young man, of sober cha- 


hiended by tis former masters, applied tor 
this pl ice. The old centleman received 


im: and the servant, to be the more able | 
ease bus master, enquired of the house- | 
er, &e. what kind of attendance his! 


to pl 
hee; 
master required, and having got the ne- 
cessary mnformation, thought bimself vers 
happy in Next morning 


when the old geoatleman rose, he found bis 


a good place. 
| breakfast ee ready laid, his shoes 
I addy, his wi®, &c. and every thing he 
Pcould possibly want, all i perfect order 
hand at hand. immediately on this he 

called his new servant, and told him, ** he 
;woull aot do for him.” Alarmed at. this, 
| the poor fellow * begged to know if he had 


‘offended him, and hoped any little mis- | 


take on his first dav would be excused."— 
“No,” answered the old gentleman, * I 


have no fault to find with vou, but you will | 
not do for me. [ have been confined for | 


|some years to this room; FE dress and un- 
ldress as if Peould go out: and all the sat- 
jisfaction f have long had, has been in ring- 
ingmyv bell repeatedly, and quarre}ling with 
inv servants for one blunder or other. Yow 


have broucht everv thing [| want, and there | 


fore E should lose my constant occupation.” 
| Men likethese inust be allowed to enjoy 
their honour. But PE believe, the ceneral 


footmon of mankind is rather in favour of | 


peace and harmony: and, if PE might be 
jr rmitted to close this Jetter with a few 


ithe following : 

There are in this world. reallv and truly, 
ivery few things worth cuarreiling 
jand a quarrel once begun however triflmmg 
ithe original cause, is so apt to extend to 
funwarrantable and even) criminal leneths, 
that every person ought to be cautious, 
and keep a watch over his tongue and ac- 
tions. Tiffs may appear trifling, but the 
more violently people quarrel about tri- 
ifles, the more they expose 


about: 


i 
} 
‘ 


! 
the weakness 


they went from “ Sister,” to “ Miss Fan- {of their understandings, and consequently } duet, 


idvices on the subject, 1 should suggest | 


ne 


sink an each other's esteem. Friendship 
isaplant of rare srowth : it must be ten- 
derly cultivated, for there is perhaps no 
ryot sO Geep as not to be struck at by re- 
The romantic, unremove- 
ible fiiendship of poetry is not to be met 
with in this world. Itis not calculated 
for the Common soil, and all that the best 
can expect, is to be beloved while they ap- 
pear amiable. 

And it is observed, that we are most apt 
to quarrel when most out of temper, we 
ought to at at an equanimity of tem- 
per, ateniper not easily rufiled, and above 
all, a te mape peror to iittle things. It 

we cultivate benevolence to mauhind, if we 
feel the infiamits of liviman nature i our- 
selves, we will be apt to pity it in others. 
Phe man or womanof pevish temper, may 
i be moraliy and intellectually good in oth- 


peated ¢ jlorts. 
id 


Le respects—and none can tell whence an 
innitable tempermay proceed. Disease, ad- 
J versity, large mtereourse with manhind, 
ive a bias 
tothe temper whieh it would be unjust to 
| censure, since who can tell but it micht be 
his own case in like clicumstances ? meek- 
ness and humility, in all disputes will pre- 
vail. Ftis not he who contests a niatter 
vigorously that is the supertor—-he who 
yur lustup Whatis of no consequence to ke ep, 
inorder to end a quarrel, is ¢} 


jand many other circuntstances ¢ 


t sy erioy 
mind; and cool reflection will make even 
his antagonist acknov ledge as much. 


CANOVA AND NAPOLEON. 
In 1803, Canova visited Paris, for the 
| purpose of executing a statue of Napoleon ; 
and, m the course of his residenee in 
| France, exjoyed a very familiar inter- 
course with the Emperor. 
Various and hichly interesting conversa- 
) tions were imatatamed between Napoleon 
and Canova, during the abode of the latter 
iin Paris. The subsiance of these dia- 
logues, so full of interest, from the celebri- 
ty of the speakers, is still preserved, having 
been noted at the time by the step-brother 
ofthe artist, by whom he was constantly 
Pattended. Buonaparte, himself a man of 
| consummate abilities, delighted in the con- 
verse of men of genius, to whose frankness 
and independence he permitted liberties of 
;speech unpardonable in any of his mere 
courtiers. Our ingenuous artist was not 
one to suffer the privilege of fearlessly de- 
| claring the truth, or ef pleading the cause 
of the oppressed, to remain unclaimed.— 
\ lover of peace from humanity of dispo- 
sition, While he possessed the almost uni- 
versal temperament of high intellect—a™ 
attachment to liberty—he seized every op- 
portunity of appealing in favour of both; 
more especially he insisted, with amiable 
enthusiasm, on the past glory of Italv, and 
on the expedicncy—the justice of restor- 
ing her to independence. In sueh politcal 
conversations, Wwe must admire the puu- 
| dence and sagacity conspicuous in lus con- 
These were always introduced by 





Napoleon, Canova seeming 
low his replies to be eli ited; for he pos- 


merely to al- 


sessed too much good sense lo obtrude hus | 
opinion in matters of which, from bts pre- | 
| judiciously arranged?” he answered with 


vious habits and pursuits, the extent ot his 
knowledge might be questioned. Unwel- 
come tiuths thus came with vreatel pro- 


> { 
prietv from one who had no interest. to 


forward—no vanity to gratity in declaring 
them, and acquired additional weight 
they were in part unexpected. Elis audi- 


tor, struck by the novelty or veracity of 
some remark, would often stop fin for | 
some moments, then motion him to pro- | 
half aside, ** Busno, buo- | 


ceed, muttering, 
guissimo, non stete solamente scultore 3” 
** Good, very good, that is not the saying 
”* It was not. however, 


of a mere sculptor, 
always with calmness that Buonaparte, at 
such times, listened to observations whieh 
went near to implicate the mtegrity of his 
aetions, or the lumaniiv of his views.— 
** Come! ” he 


“how! would 


som sincero, —* Espeak without flattery,” 
was the laconte and unperturbed reply. 
The sc 
while the Consul sat for his bust. 


conversations chietly 
On one 


of these occasions, the first sketch of the | 
him: not} 


intended statue was shown to 
seeing in this design any aris among the 
* said he, play- 

“Citizen Ca- 


ACE ssories, ‘¢Eiow Is this? 
fully addressing the artist; 
nova, there must be a plot agai 


ist eo 


you have left me without defence.’—* No | 


Sire, replied the sculptor, potting out the 
parazonium suspeeded on the trunk which 
supports the figure, * T have only hung up 
the sheathed sword, ia sign of that peace 
to which the wishes of all good men have 
long melined.”’ 

Buonaparte was distinguished above 
most men by felicity in discerning the pe- 
euliar talent of others, and by address in 
eliciting from their acquirements useful in- 
telligence. With a great artist, therefore, 
he would not, as may be supposed, ¢on- 
stantiy talk of polities. ‘The best modes 
of embellishing the capital—the measures 
most eifective in promoting the fine arts— 
the proper arrangement of a national gal- 
lery, formed the frequent subject of their 
discourse. On all of these points Canova 
was capable of giving new and valuable 
information, and on each he freely com- 
inunieated his thoughts: the last, mdeed, 
oftea ted to animated expression of feeliig. 
Too zealous for the honour of his country, 
as also too ardent an admirer of antiquity, 
not to lament the removal of those won- 


ders of art which had so long adorned the | 


clime aud inspired the genius of Itelv.u— 
he was too ingenuous to conceal his indig- 
nant sentiments, even from the man whose 
power had sanctioned that outrage. ‘Thus, 
by the particular desire of Napoleon, he 
exainined the Muse of the Louvre. for 
the purpose of ascertaining what improve- 
zpents could be effected in the disposition 


otthose chef @eurres, which had recently 


as 


exclaim, | 
“Citizen Canova, parlate senza tema — | 
“you speak without fear.” — Parle da} 
| knowledge 


! 
Wace 
took place | i i 
ped ail lis Operations; while im carrying 
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been transported from their former sites to 
that superb collection. Being then asked 
by the Consul, ** Whether they were not 


admuirabie brevity, ‘certo stavano meglio 


tin fteha,’—they certainly were better pla- 


Cou lie btaly.” 

In France, under the revolutionary and 
lmipertai systems, the causes whieh influ- 
enced the fate of the arts seems to have 
been altocether political—or even origi- 
natiag te ihe desire of personal aggran- 
disenment, than spring 2 fiom the prima- 
ry objects ef national auvantege, and the 
veneral meproverments of taste. Whethe: 
us Consul or Emperor, the founder of the 
flute dyia-ty encotuaged paming, sculp- 
ture, and aichitecture, as means of 
of thro“ing around bis administration a 
which dazzled the minds of be- 
holicis, and prevented a too close nspec- 
tion of thei own condition. Canova used 
to representbun as possessing little origin- 
ab relnement, and not munueh acquired 
in the arts. But bis designs 
connected with these were traced on the 
salle mmegnilicent scale which distingutsh- 


also 


Spr bhigtit 


these plans ito effect he selected with 
acute and tnbiassed judgment the most en 
fichtened Wath 
luination as regarded the details he never 
uitertered. They were sugsequently lett 
to the free exercise of their skili, with the 
comprehensive mandate, ** Futre le meil- 
leur, et u la mainire la plus grande.” 


conductors. 


A GO-BETWEEN. 
Among all the motiey characters that 


make ther appearance upon the variega- | 


ted stage of human existence, there is none 
more tiuly despicable, none upon whose 
shrinking shoulders the lash of satire may 
be more meritoiously applied than your 
gentlemian-gossip. 

Prowling through public avermes, loung- 
ing at the comers of streets, eaves-drop- 
ping, like owls at twilight, and haunting 


| like spectres every barber's shop or other , . 
i clation, omitting the conditional prefix, 


place of general resort—with elongated 
ears and slippery tongues, it would seem 
that the bodies and souls of these he-tat- 
tlers were nourished and sustained solely 
by the maturate powers of the pendent and 
springy organs aforesaid. 

The genuine Go-between may be im- 
mediately directed by 
infallible characteristics: 1, a parasitieal 
sympathy, an afiirmative acquiesence, in 
all propositions whatsoever: especially at 
the moment of their utterance, and in pre- 
sence of thety authors: 2, an adroit mode 
of transposing or exaggerating the senti- 
ments thus gathered; aud of conveving 
the mutilated version to imdividuals of 
opposite opinions, by way of sugcestion, 
query, INsinuation, admonition, or other- 
wise, 

ft is imagined that the advantages ari- 


their deter- | 


ee 


the two following | 


| sing tosociety fromthe labours of this spe 


tale-bearers, inanitold. They 
serve to purity | ublve 
that freedom of conversation which results 
from the ot they in- 
duce the most) satisfactory interchange of 


i cies of 

! 

| 

political or religious views; thus tending 


are 
morals, by exciting 


ibsence stisproton » 


to the diffusion of profitable imformation, 
to the disclosure of private motives, to the 
regulation of human conduct, and to the 
enhancement of that general knowledge of 
the character of man which is at all tunes 
so vastly beneficial. 

By adopting a seeming coincidence of 
thought, and by cunning and profound 
management, a perfect adept m= the seis 
ence of dissimulation may not only draw 
forth your most valuabie mental secrets; 
but array them in new and unknown co- 
lors at every succeeding exhibition that 
he chooses to make. You will bear of 
their repetition in unimagimed shapes, and 
in all of editions. Your language, 
thus disguised, or rather nnproved, is at 
length conmunicated to some opponent ; 
Who is, of couse, provoked in ieply, te 
open his heaviest artillery in an attempt 
to batter down your reputation; this again 
‘is duly reverberated with additional modu- 
lations, through the speaking trumpet of 
the industrious and disinterested informer 5 
so, that, if it be any giatification, as it ts 
‘often said, to Anow the worst of a matter, 
you must be doubly gratified in learning 


' worse than the worst! 





sores 


Herein ts the true mystery of much so- 
clalmischiet: a sanctimonious, sap-tongued 
babble: overhears somewhat that bis proju- 
dice forthwith magnifies into hostility to- 
wards some particular personage, straights 
way, burning with anxious zeal for the 
preservation of private tame and of public 
order, he flies to the party implicated, 
and imparts the substance of this tancied 
scandal, with an injunction not to betray 
its agent. “Of such and such asscrtions 
were made, FE pronounce them talse,” in- 
dignantly answers the aceused. ‘This is 
enouch for a foundation. ‘The Go-be- 
tween sneaks back, reiterates the Gennn- 


Mir. Grubbers says your assertion is talse ; 
but don’t quote me in the ease ; 2 wish to 
cavoid all) quarrels.°—* Does he? the 
; scoundrel! Well, well, Pl twig him by 
land by.”” Now the spark kindles into @ 
| flame, business increases ad infinitum ; 
| implacable enmity is established between 
;men who were primarily dtsposed to be 
| friends; and finally, the whole community 
becomes involved in a tempest of strife, 
and disputation, ‘‘scattering fire brands, 
arrows, and death.” 

During these glorious operations, you 
may discern their innocent and unmoved 
instigator, standing aloof with folded arms 
and wondei stricken phiz, heartily enjoy- 
ing the spectacle, and marvelling among 
the by-standers what the plague it ali, 
| eans ? 








¥ 
: 
; 
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he a 





Bo 


Formerly there statutes ordained 
and punishinents contrived against gossips 
of the feminine gender, and many a goody 
of olden times, hath been sorely pickled ia 
a horse-pond for prating of her neigh- 
bours; but your modem male gabbler 
may exercise his vocation with impunity, 
his ears remain unclipped, and no law 
authorizeth the sewing up of his mouth. 
Verily his conscience must be the most 
elastic article in creation; it would seem 
to be accommodated with a sort of peristal- 
tic property, to-day contracted, to-morrow 
relaxed, according to contingencies. But 
the most unaccountable circumstance in 


were 


the premises, is the apparent delight which | 


some men enjoy in the contemplation of 
those disturbances produced by their prone- 
ness to babble in matters not concerning 
themselves; and to intermeddle with sub- 
jects either beyond their comprehension, 
or placed entirely out of their own proper 
sphere. Can it be, that these hypocritical 
busy-bodies expect to evade scrutiny into 
their own conduct; or to excuse chastise- 
ment, under cover of the whirlwind which 
they endeavor to raise?) In whatever rank 
they inay move, and in what garb svever 
they may be clothed, let them be mark- 
ed !—— Nantucket Inquirer. 


FHE CONVENIENCE OF A SCOLDING WIFE. 


Hahet sua fulmina Juno. 


I was lately amusing myself with peru- 


sing the History of France, and could not 
help stopping, on there meeting with the 
words of 
France caused to be engraved on the can- 
non cast by her order; the English of which 
is, Juno has her thunder. ‘Thoughts some- 
times strike us very oddly, and though we 
are often sensible of the absurdity of them, 
yet we find it a very diflicult task to get 
rid of those objects which have once made 
a strong impression on our minds. [have 
long been a married man, and, if my vani- 
ty does not deceive and betray me, [ think 
f possess common sense; which the re- 
spect I receive from the generality of com- 
pany [engage in, in my own opinion at 
least, serve to confirm my conceit. I can- 
not help comparing myself to Jupiter, and 
eonsequentiy must allow my wife the hon- 
erable title of Juno. That Juno has her 
thunder is by no means to be disputed ; 
and, E think, Christina might have added, 
her lightning too. As lightning always 
precedes the thunder, so the flashes of my 
Juno's eyes always, and invariably an- 
nounce to me an approaching peal, which 
frequently bursts over my head with all 
the musical uproar of the spheres. Fre- 
quently, when f return home rather too 
late in the evening, and perhaps in that 
hour in which the queen of night and Au- 
rora strugele for the victory; if I seea 
gloom on the countenance of my Juno, I 
can then foretell with as much certainty 
as the most experienced adventurer on the 


LAE 


} der no sooner ce 





; elements. 


my motto, which Christina of 
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ocean, that «storm is gathering, which, if | 
I do not use proper means to disperse, 
soon rises to a tempest; the cloud be- 
comes speedily more dense, the lightning 
daits from her eyes, and the thunder soon 
rolls with an impetuosity that ter:ifies all 
the neighbourhood. As those who iive in | 
hot climates, are accustomed to storms | 
and tempests, think no more of them as 


! soon as they are over, so my Juno's thun- | 
' from a loom, rivaling in its hues the tints of 


ases than I retire to my 
bed, with as much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion as does the wearied maiiner after he 
has struggled with the fury of contendiag 
Asa hollow and distant mur- 
muring of the wind is often heard at sea | 
after the stovm is abated, so for some time 
after my Juno’s thunder is ceased I hear 
inarticulate sounde of a plaintive kind, 
which rattle among the curtains, and dis- 
turb my repose for a while; but these 
gradually die away, and yield to the iuflu- 
ence of Morpheus. I have heard some 
people boast, even after they had been | 
married some years, that all had been love | 
and harmony between them and their Ju- | 
nos, and that no rude wind of conten- 
tion had ever ruffled the serene horizon of 
then love; but surely such a state must; 
have been very insipid, and T cannot help 
here quoting the words of that justly ad- 
Mired writer. Pope: 

* Better for us, perhaps it might appear, 

Were thergall harmony, all concord here; 

That vevelteir or ocean felt the wind, 

That never passion discompos’d the mind: 

But all subsists by clementai strife, 

And passions are the elements of I'fe.”’ 








Such is my natural disposition, that 
were my days to giide away in an uninter- 
rupted series of tranquillity and repose, | 
fear L should sink into a supineness, — 
forget every duty incumbent on me » | 
perform ; but this is morally and pliysic aL. 
ly pre vented by the thunder of my Juno, 
which rouzes me, as it were, from a state | 
of lethargy, and makes me sensible of the 
sweets of repose after the storm is over. | 
As L am singularly fond of music, and a | 
bass voice particularly delights me, I often 
listen with rapture to the chants of my Ju- 
no, Who frequently carries her voice to so 
high a pitch, as places it beyond the powe) 
of any musical instrument to follow her. 
Those, indeed, who are fond of soft and 
plaintive notes, will not much admire the 
notes of my Juno, which is, like Handel’s, 
both bold and loud; and it has been by 
some people compared rather to the up- 
roar of a full organ, than to the sweet har- 
mony of asingle pipe. After all that may 
have been said of those affable and deli- 
cate Junos, who never open their lips but 
to breathe out the soft and tender whis- 
pers of love, which rather luil mankind to 
sleep, than rouse them to an active and 
manly life; give me a Juno, who, like a 
noun substantive, may be seen, heard, and 
understood. 

JUPITER. 





In the complicated and marvellous ma- 
chinery of circumstances, it is absolutely 


| imp sossible to decide what would have hap- 


pened, as to some events, if the slightest 
disturbance had taken place, m the march 
of those that preceded them. We may ob- 
serve a little dirty wheel of brass, spinning 
~~ upon its greasy axle, and the result 

s, that in another apartment, many yards 
datas from it, a beautiful piece of sisk issues 


the rainbow ; there are myriads of events in 
in our lives, the distance between which 
was much greater than that between this 


wheel, and the ribbon, but where the con- 


nexion has been much more close. Ifa 
private country gentleman in Cheshire, 
about the year seventeen bundred and 
thirty, had not been overturned tn his car- 
riage, it is extremely probable that Ame- 
rica, instead of being a free republic at 
this moment, would have continued a de- 
pendent colony of England. This coun- 
try gentleman happened to be Augustus 
Washington, Esquire, whu was thus acci- 
dentally thrown into the company of a lady 
who afterwards became his wife, who emi- 
grated with him to America, and in the 
vear seventeen hundred and thirty-two, at 
Virginia, became the envied mother of 
George Washimgton. 
- — 

To cure us of our immoderate love of 
gain, we should seriously consider how 
many goods there are that money will not 
purchase, and these the best; and how 
many evils there are that money will not 
remedy, and these the worst. An ancient 
philosopher of Athens, where the property 


, of the wealthy was open to the confiscations 
lof t} 
| Of the 


informer, consoled himself for the 
loss of his fortune by the following reflec- 
tion: Ehave lost my money, and with it 
my cares ; for when f was rich, I wasafraid 
of every poor man, but now that I am 
| poor, every rich man is afraid of me. 


There are many whee say more than the 
truth on some occasions, and balance the 
account with their consciences, by saying 
less than the truth on others. But the fact 
is, that they are, in both instances, as 
fraudulent, as he would be, that exacted 
more than his due from his debtors, and 
paid less than their due to his creditors. 


Ladies of Fashion starve their happiness 
to feed their vanity, and their love to feed 
their pride. 
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